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JANUARY MEETING, 1919. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m.; the second Vice-President, 
Mr. Rhodes, in the absence of the President and first Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Mr. Brooks Adams and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the 
library of the late Henry Adams, an Honorary Member of this So- 
ciety, under the condition " that the library shall forever be kept apart 
as a unit, as a memorial of him, and that it shall be open to the pub- 
lic." The library is rich in history and travels, special works on archi- 
tecture, literature and reference, reflecting his life labor and inter- 
ests. It is particularly valuable to the Society for its French and 
German writings on history, a branch in which our collections have 
not been strong, and in a number of interesting volumes made 
unique by association or by manuscript notes of the owner. It is 
one of the most notable gifts of books ever made to the Society, 
and the Society freely accepts it in the same generous spirit of the 
donors. 

Mr. James M. Hunnewell has from time to time given to the 
Society historical works collected by his father, the late Mr. James 
F. Hunnewell, a member of this Society. A good part of these 
books — some four hundred in number — has been in private or 
limited issues, large paper and uncut copies, in perfect condition 
and evidently of original subscription. Such issues have long been 
out of print, and have for the most part passed into public libra- 
ries, often as "extended" or "Grangerized" volumes, or are held 
in private libraries to await the opportunity to extend. Again, the 
Society, by this gift, obtains what it has long wanted, and wel- 
comes the addition to its stores. 

In November, 1 Mr. Bowditch, President of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences read a note of the Council of the 
Academy, directing the deposit with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of certain volumes of laws, legislative journals and Massa- 

1 See p. 4, supra. 
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chusetts newspapers, of the eighteenth century. It was recognized 
that these volumes were somewhat eccentrically located in the li- 
brary of the Academy, having come to it with the library of Gov. 
James Bowdoin, and been but little, if ever, used; whereas in the 
library of this Society they complete similar files and bring them 
into a place where they would naturally be first sought. It is 
greatly to be wished that so liberal a policy may become more 
general, for such a redistribution of material does not weaken the 
giving but does strengthen the receiving institution. This deposit 
comprises in all eighty volumes, of which fifty-nine are of news- 
papers, 1759-1830. Of the newspapers forty-five volumes were 
issued before 1800. 

On motion of Mr. Wendell it was voted that 

The Society desires to record its grateful sense of the privilege 
conferred on it and the trust confidently imposed on it by the gift 
of the library of Henry Adams — a gift which more signally en- 
riches its possessions than any other within living memory. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Miss Susie Z. Preble, three relics belonging to her father, 
Rear Admiral George Henry Preble: a box made from the British 
Frigate Augusta sunk in 1778 near Red Bank, and submerged one 
hundred years; a Mexican musket-ball brought by him from Vera 
Cruz; and his badge in the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 

From Henry d'Arles, of Manchester, N. H., a "Texian Cam- 
paigned plate. 

From Frank H. Shumway, of Boston, and G. L. Tilden, of 
Worcester, three hundred casts and electrotypes of rare American 
medals made by the late Sylvester Sage Crosby. 

By purchase and exchange three medals and ten pieces of Massa- 
chusetts paper currency, 1778, and 1779, including a trial piece by 
Leonard of the John Adams Indian Peace medal which is probably 
unique. 

The Editor reported the following gifts of manuscripts: 

From Miss Susie Z. Preble, a collection of family papers and 
books of peculiar interest. They were collected by her father, 
Rear Admiral George Henry Preble, a member of this Society, and 
contain his own copies of his own writings, elaborately illustrated 
by the insertion of many portraits, plates and manuscripts, and 
liberally annotated. Of the more important manuscript pieces by 
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Mr. Preble the following may be named: Log Books and Diaries, 
1836-1859; Diary 1851, U. S. S. St. Lawrence and the World's 
Fair; Diary of a Cruise to China and Japan, 1853-1856; Chase of 
the Oreto, 1862; Log Books and Diaries, 1862-1863; Familiar Let- 
ters, 1 86 2-1 863; Preble Letters, Genealogical and Familiar, 3 vol- 
umes; Letters to Enoch Preble, 1781-1841; Enoch Preble's Diary 
and memorandum, 1779-1839, four volumes of autographs and a 
number of papers of historical and genealogical interest. The 
whole is a complete record of the services of a gallant naval officer 
and of his accurate and wide investigations on the history of the 
national flag, on navigation and genealogy. 

Mr. Morse read as follows: 

Colonel Charles Russell Codman. 

Colonel Codman was my senior by some nine or ten years, 
and this difference of age of course threw us into different 
groups for our personal friendships and intimacies. I was, 
however, at one time so closely connected with him in some of 
his public work that I was able to observe many of his traits 
of character and in certain directions at least to take note of 
his intellectual qualities. The result was that I formed for him 
a high esteem and imbibed also a personal regard which sur- 
vived through those many later years during which I met him 
only casually. It is in the department of these labors of his 
that I am glad to have this opportunity to say a few words 
of appreciation. 

I should perhaps properly explain here that until a day or 
two before this meeting I had assumed that others would 
speak here, and that thus there would be placed before you a 
more full and satisfactory sketch of Colonel Codman than I 
alone can give. For example, of the interesting period of his 
military career I have no knowledge further than that I al- 
ways heard him spoken of with praise as a very efficient and 
vigorous commander. Neither am I competent to speak 
much of his general activities in life, his interests, his occupa- 
tions and his traits of character, as all these things were 
known to his friends. What I am about to say must be re- 
garded only as a contribution towards a complete memoir. 

He was fitted for the bar in the office of Hon. Charles G. 
Loring, and later became engaged in what may be called the 
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business side of the law. Thus trained and having independ- 
ent resources, he was naturally soon marked by an influential 
circle of acquaintance as one who could be drafted for useful 
service in public life. He consented to their solicitations and 
so set out upon a public career wherein his good deserts brought 
to him less than the merited proportion of practical suc- 
cesses. Yet if he ever felt disappointment he never showed it, 
nor ever failed to respond to all demands which he felt to be 
right. Had he at that moment of starting been able by pre- 
vision to see the road which lay before him it is not supposable 
that he would have withheld his foot from it because he saw 
that it led to no goal of high distinction; for he had a very 
keen sense of the duties of service which were laid upon men 
born, bred and educated as he had been, and free by circum- 
stances to devote their time to the unremunerative labors of 
public life. Perhaps too he had an instinctive consciousness 
of his own capacity in that direction. Moreover, though not 
of a combative disposition, his manly, energetic temperament 
found pleasure in the very stress of conflict, whatever might 
be the result. Trustworthy, resolute and able, he soon had 
around him a body of supporters, who sustained and admired 
him, though not always having the voting power to reward 
him as they would have liked to do. But such are the chances, 
or rather the too frequent mischances, of politics. He took 
his good fortune at the outset, when he was a member of the 
State Legislature during six years. Oddly enough he began 
in the Senate, of which he was a member in 1864 and again 
in 1865, and ended with the House, in which he sat from 1872 
to 1875, inclusive, thus reversing the usual order. After hav- 
ing made trial of both bodies, he used to say that of the two 
he much preferred the popular branch; for in the Senate he 
could address only a few persons, who probably had their 
minds already made up and who were not open to change of 
opinion, whereas, speaking in the larger body of the House, 
in the rough and tumble of animated discussion, he had a 
fair chance to achieve something definite, to influence opinion, 
to win votes, often to carry or defeat measures. The prefer- 
ence was indicative of his nature. 

It was during the last of his four years in the House that 
I came into daily connection with him. He was Chairman of 
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the Judiciary Committee and I was Secretary. It was quite 
the most important of all the committees, and its chairman was 
the most conspicuous member upon the floor, provided he had, 
as Colonel Codman certainly did have, the ability to make 
good. The amount of business referred to this Committee 
was very great, covering all sorts of matters from the most 
important legislation to the most fantastic vagaries of theo- 
rists and reformers; many an axe too was surreptitiously 
smuggled into that workshop in the hope that it might be 
successfully ground there — for a bill favorably reported in 
from "the Judiciary' ' seemed already to be half passed. To 
dispose of all this accumulation we held practically daily 
sessions, and even so it was hard to prevent a block; nor 
should we have done so, had not our chairman manifested an 
executive capacity which called forth my high admiration. 
He kept that endless procession of bills moving rapidly and 
smoothly; especially he showed keen judgment and somewhat 
imperious decision in separating those which deserved con- 
sideration from the rubbish which belonged in the waste- 
basket. I used to marvel at his intuitive perception of merit 
or the lack of it. He was masterful, but neither despotic nor 
hasty, and I do not believe that so much as one bill failed to 
get the full measure of investigation which it deserved, and 
to be reported or turned aside with impartial justice; only no 
time was frittered away in discussion of idle notions or selfish 
schemes. The work of his Committee was thus so well con- 
ducted that I think it a justifiable boast that no other com- 
mittee in the House carried on its business quite so promptly 
and so smoothly as we did. In its composition "the Judi- 
ciary' ' was certainly a strong committee, and so it cannot 
properly be said that Colonel Codman dominated it — Wil- 
liam W. Rice, of Worcester, and George Haywood were not 
men to be dominated by any one — yet I think that nine 
times out of ten our Chairman's lead was followed. His man- 
ner was positive and decided, but he was invariably fair- 
minded, patient of argument, open to persuasion, courteous 
and kindly. 

In the debates Colonel Codman was far the most influen- 
tial member on the floor, and it was abundantly evident that 
he would have been a prominent figure in a much abler body 
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of men than was gathered in that Chamber properly called 
of Representatives, as being indeed not more than representa- 
tive of the average intelligence of the community. Two 
other men, who were always listened to with interest, were 
Charles Hale, brilliant but erratic, always .entertaining but 
rarely influencing a vote, and John D. Long, who, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Bills in the Third Reading, as- 
sumed a certain authority, and was listened to with apparent 
respect, but who spoke with such suave and conciliatory 
courtesy that we often remained doubtful which side he was 
advocating at so much length and so politely, until his vote 
resolved the problem. It was quite a different matter when 
Colonel Codman rose; then whispered conversations abruptly 
stopped, all faces turned towards him and all ears gave close 
attention. He, at least, was sure trf be neither erratic nor 
uncertain; neither, in good truth, could he often be called 
brilliant or eloquent or much conciliatory. Rather it was 
his habit to address himself in direct and straightforward 
fashion to the business in hand, speaking in an incisive and 
forcible manner, in terse and clear sentences. As I recall I 
should say that in all the session he did not once make what 
could be called a speech; yet he guided more votes into the 
ballot-box than could have been done by any other half dozen 
of our would-be orators together. It was no easy enterprise 
to carry or to defeat any measure against his authority, when 
his interest was thoroughly enlisted. From this statement, 
however, it should not be inferred that he had not the gift of 
oratory when occasion called for it. On the contrary he at 
times showed great capacity of this kind. During those years 
when Ben Butler was struggling for the Governorship and the 
honest citizens of the good Bay State were striving desper- 
ately to avert the disgrace, Colonel Codman threw himself, 
with all his native ardor, into the fray, and before crowded 
gatherings showed his capacity to stir and sway the multitude. 
A great speech which he delivered in opening the campaign in 
which Mr. Robinson won against Butler is still remembered 
with admiration. But stimulus of this sort was rarely met 
with in the Legislature, and he was not the man to offend 
against good taste by pouring out rhetoric for his personal 
gratification. He preferred simplicity, and there in fact sim- 
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plicity gave the better practical results. I well remember 
that to me, a foolish youngster imbued at the time with the 
cynical scepticism of youth as to the merits of popular gov- 
ernment, it was educational and reassuring to note the power 
and control which could be acquired by a straightforward, 
high-minded, clear-thinking gentleman in such a body of aver- 
age, self-satisfied, not over-wise citizens as filled those com- 
fortable seats. 

In speaking of Colonel Codman's power over the House it 
should be said that, while it was of course due in great meas- 
ure to intellectual superiority, it was due even more to qualities 
of character. Not only did we all know well that he meant 
precisely every argument and that he believed implicitly every 
statement which he laid before us, but we knew equally that 
we had not to look out for any unavowed motive or for any 
misleading devices. He was a master of Parliamentary rules 
and practice, but he never resorted to a manoeuvre even such 
as custom might be said to render legitimate or a righteous 
purpose might seem to excuse. No opponent had to watch 
Colonel Codman! No man escapes criticism by somebody, 
and I had heard Colonel Codman criticised as blunt, even to 
roughness, and had heard it foretold that this unfortunate 
tendency would stand seriously in his way. I soon found 
that this criticism was largely a theory, quickly jolted out of 
gear by facts, and his fellow legislators were distinctly of like 
opinion. So far from being offended by his direct and plain- 
spoken ways of address they had the manly feeling and the 
good sense to be actually pleased thereby, and the insight 
also to see clearly the kindliness and fair-mindedness which 
lay close beneath the surface. If at the close of the session a 
ballot had been taken on the question of personal regard and 
popularity among the members I would have guaranteed that 
Colonel Codman would poll an overwhelming majority. He 
had indeed a certain impetuosity of temperament, but it was 
always under perfect control, and tended rather than other- 
wise to lend emphasis to what he said. In my subordinate 
position I had the best possible opportunity to test his heart 
as well as his head, and I aver without hesitation that no one 
could have been a more considerate or more generous chief. 
He imperatively demanded accuracy, promptitude and gen- 
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eral efficiency to the degree necessary to second his efforts to 
keep the machinery of the Committee in first-rate running 
order, and given these things, which it was his duty to exact, 
he was the best of superiors, who could be surely counted 
upon never to leave the subaltern in the lurch if trouble arose. 

Six years of service in the State legislative bodies enabled 
a man of his energy and ability to accomplish a great amount 
of useful work and to win wide recognition and a high repu- 
tation throughout the Commonwealth. The question then 
naturally arises why one so well equipped as a legislator, so 
well liked and held in such high consideration in point of 
character, one so experienced, so intelligent and so zealous in 
work was not subsequently sent to wider fields of usefulness 
and distinction. Probably many causes contributed to ac- 
count for this fact. Primarily it may be said that he was not 
ambitious. Positions might be offered to him, and candidacies 
might be urged upon him and, from a sense of duty, accepted 
by him; but he was never on the lookout to secure anything 
for himself. Moreover the continuity of his career was broken 
by his going to Europe immediately after the close of his last 
term in the Legislature. He went with the expectation of 
only a short stay, but illnesses and sad losses in his family 
held him there for three long years. In 1878, after his return, 
he was elected an Overseer of Harvard University, in which 
position he showed his usual activity and interest. In the 
same year he in a way re-entered public life by accepting the 
Republican nomination for the Mayoralty of Boston. His 
opponent, Mr. F. O. Prince, was a member of the bar and 
personally a respected citizen and estimable gentleman; but 
he appealed to a constituency unhappily composed in large 
part of that body of voters which so often has dominated our 
municipalities much as the highwaymen used to dominate 
Hounslow Heath. The effort which Colonel Codman was 
willing to make to rend from them their familiar booty was as 
hopeless as it was generous. It is not probable that his de- 
feat was either a disappointment or a surprise. 

In early life Colonel Codman had — one might almost say 
inevitably — been a Whig. Later, with the approach of the 
Civil War, he equally naturally became a Republican, hold- 
ing that political faith with all the earnestness of his decided 
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temperament. No long time, however, elapsed after his re- 
turn from Europe before early rumblings of discontent began 
to make themselves perceptible in the Republican party, and 
especially was this the case in Massachusetts and in that 
social stratum wherein Colonel Codman belonged. The tone 
of Republican political morality seemed not so high as the 
best citizens demanded. This discontent grew apace, but to 
the party leaders reformation did not appear necessary, and 
it was amid this state of unrest that the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine, unfortunate politically and discreditable morally, 
developed organized rebellion. There could be no doubt 
where Colonel Codman would be found in such an imbroglio. 
High-spirited, inclined to be impetuous at times, and always 
independent almost to a fault, he became a prominent Mug- 
wump. If he had cherished any purpose of seriously re- 
entering public life — which may or may not have been the 
case — he certainly thus sacrificed any such prospect on the 
altar of principle. The Mugwump dissidents did indeed suc- 
ceed in sending a few excellent but inexperienced gentlemen — 
political neophytes — to Congress for a term or two; but they 
were utterly unable to turn these passing triumphs into en- 
during success. In fact Mugwumpery struck no deep roots 
into the community at large. Rather it might be likened to 
an inflammatory growth thrown out upon the surface of the 
political body into which in a short while it sank back and 
was re-absorbed, leaving not more than a scar in memory of 
its brief existence. By defeating Mr. Blaine the Mugwumps 
achieved their specific task, and it was right and natural that 
they should disappear as an organisation. But their disband- 
ment could not effect reconciliation, and for long years to 
come Massachusetts electors of the Republican persuasion 
gave no offices to ex-Mugwumps. In due time some of these 
rebels came back to the familiar fold of the Republican party, 
where they were not received according to the hospitable 
Christian precedent of the parable of the Prodigal Son — as 
indeed why should they have expected to be, for who ever 
mistook the New Testament for a handbook of practical pol- 
itics? Others went over to the erstwhile hostile tents of the 
Democrats in an avowed change of allegiance. Colonel Cod- 
man was one of these latter, and he was so distinguished an 
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acquisition that if the Democrats of the old Commonwealth 
had only had any reward within their disposition they would 
gladly have given it to him; but Democrats in Massachusetts 
were almost as impotent as were Republicans in South Caro- 
lina. Yet his new comrades, if unable to recompense, were 
at least able and desirous to use him, and in 1890, with gener- 
ous pluck, he consented to gratify them by making the contest 
in the first Congressional District for the national House of 
Representatives. He was one who for conscience' sake and 
for principle could be counted upon to lead a forlorn hope; 
but here there was no hope, not even the most forlorn! His 
opponent on the Republican side was Charles S. Randall, a 
popular gentleman of an old New Bedford family, whose foot 
was on his native heath, and who was absolutely sure, as by 
predestination, of success. Nevertheless Colonel Codman, un- 
daunted as usual, made as spirited a fight as if he had really 
been stimulated by a hope of winning. It was useless, of 
course; the inevitable came to pass, as it has the habit of 
doing, and he went down in a defeat which was decisive in- 
deed, yet which held an element of consolation, since he polled 
the surprising number of 6,518 votes in a strong Republican 
neighborhood. Later President Cleveland invited him to 
fill a highly honorable office in Washington; this, however, 
he declined, for reasons unknown to me; it may probably 
be safely surmised that mere office-holding had little attrac- 
tion for him. 

Perhaps I ought not to say that I regret that Colonel Cod- 
man brought his political career to an untimely end by making 
himself so conspicuous in the revolt against the Republican 
party. It can never be a cause of regret that a gentleman does 
what he believes to be right, no matter what may be the out- 
come. Neither did any other political rebellion ever have greater 
provocation than this one, or ever draw together a more es- 
timable and honorable group of men than were his comrades 
in this movement. Yet it may not be unduly sophistical to 
regret that he felt compelled to take this extreme view of his 
own personal obligations. Conscientious and honorable men 
there were who either stayed with the party, or at least re- 
frained from declaring a permanent separation from it, and 
who thereby retained the opportunity later to render dis- 
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tinguished service in prolonged public careers. In the politi- 
cal history of our State the side-tracking — if such slang be 
not taboo in this Society — of such a man as Colonel Codman 
must be written down as a grave and lamentable loss. Al- 
ready he had done a great amount of good work, and it is sad 
to think how much more he was prevented from doing only 
because that disastrous blunder of politics-mongers and the 
resultant schism left him permanently on the minority side 
of the chasm. He left, however, that which every gentleman 
wishes to leave, without counting its cost, a pure, unselfish 
record in a political career, — a thing by no means so common 
as to be commonplace. 

Dr. John Woodford Farlow, of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member of «the Society. 

Mr. Brooks Adams spoke on "The Future Tendency of 
Historical Criticism," dwelling upon the importance of direct- 
ing investigations to practical matters which are of inter- 
est to the world so as to make them of future benefit to 
mankind. 

Dean Hodges read a paper on "The Old Testament, a 
Record of Progress." 

The Society's Diploma or Membership. 
Mr. Tuttle then said: 

The Society has among its papers three early engraved 
diplomas of Resident Members, on parchment, all signed by 
John Davis, President, Charles Lowell, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Gamaliel Bradford, Recording Secretary, and bear- 
ing the embossed seal of the Society which is used on the 
diplomas of to-day. The names of the members and the dates 
are all entered in the same handwriting. The earliest certifi- 
cate was given to Thomas Lindall Winthrop, who was elected 
on October 28, 1800, the next to James Savage, elected on 
August 24, 1812, 1 and the third to Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, 
elected on May 5, 183 1. 

The question arises as to when these diplomas were issued. 
The earliest vote relating to the matter was passed at a meet- 

1 In spite of the diploma the records show that Mr. Savage was elected on 
January 28, 1813. 
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ing on May 29, 1834, under which a committee, consisting of 
John Davis, then President, and the Rev. Francis W. P. 
Greenwood, were appointed "to prepare and present suitable 
diplomas to the surviving founders of the Society." Only 
two of the founders whom the Society then intended to honor 
were living, Rev. James Freeman and Thomas Wallcut, both 
of whom had rendered good service in the forty-two years of 
their membership. 

A search among the early papers of the Treasurer of the 
Society brings to light the following bill for engraving the 
diploma, which curiously enough had been finished more 
than a month before the vote was passed. 

Boston, April 24, 1834. 
Mass. Historical Society 

Dr. To Wm. S. Pendleton. 

To Engraving Diploma 50. 

" 6 Copies printing & parchment 2.20 

" 54 Copies " on their Do 10.80 

" Large Wafers paper & Stamping 2.25 

June 14 To 1 24 Diplomas upon their Parchment 24.80 

To Sending Do. & Wafers 5.16 

$95.21 
Reed Payment 

for Wm. S. Pendleton 

Geo. H. Child 

It appears by this bill that enough diplomas were printed 
to supply the living members at that time, the limit being 
sixty. The number printed in June was probably for the liv- 
ing Corresponding and Honorary Members and for future use. 

It is found on comparison that these early impressions are 
from the same engraved plate in use to-day. This plate bears 
the following inscriptions just below the space reserved for 
the seal: 

"W. S. Pendleton direxit, Boston/' and "Eddy sculpsit." 
Mr. Pendleton did copperplate and lithographic work in 
Boston from 1826 to 1836, and apparently in 1834, when our 
plate was made, Mr. Eddy was in his employ and engraved 
it from a scheme drawn up by Pendleton. There was a James 
Eddy who engraved in New York as early as 1827, and who 
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is said to have worked at his calling in Boston in 1830 and 
a short time afterward, although his name does not appear 
in the Directory. He was born on May 29, 1806, was at one 
time in later life a dealer in paintings and works of art, and 
died in Providence. Pendleton produced some excellent work, 
and our copperplate, which has been in use for nearly eighty- 
five years, seems to be in good condition for many future im- 
pressions. Several later bills in the Treasurer's papers show 
that Pendleton's successor, Thomas Moore, made impressions 
from the plate, and that afterward B. W. Thayer & Co. and 
J. H. Bufford & Co. who followed Moore in succession did 
similar work for the Society. 

In preparation for this diploma the Society had on August 
27, 1833, voted, "That the President be a committee to pre- 
pare a device for a seal for the Society, and report at the 
next meeting." The report made by Mr. Davis is dated 
February 27, 1834, and suggested the device and motto — 
a bee-hive, with the line, "Sic vos non vobis." This first seal 
of the Society was cut in brass and had a follower in the same 
metal backed with lead, embossed impressions of which are 
on the three diplomas first mentioned, and on our present 
stock of diplomas. This die is used only by the plate printer. 
It has been superseded by a modern hand-press die, made in 
191 2, which follows the old die very closely but gives a clearer 
impression, and is handy for use on all official documents. 

It is interesting to note that at that time the Society had 
but recently purchased (on March 6, 1833) of the Provident 
Institution for Savings the second story of its building on 
Tremont Street next to the King's Chapel Burial Ground, 
with a privilege in the entries and stairways, also one quarter 
interest in the land, and the use of one half of the attic story. 
Here the Society entered on a new lease of life in new his- 
toric surroundings, and could look out over the past, for 
beneath its windows were the tombs of Governor John Win- 
throp, of Mary (Chilton) Winslow, and of other historic 
personages. 

The Society had left its small quarters, the upper room of 
the Arch which was the central feature of the beautiful mar- 
ble Tontine Crescent on the southerly side of Franklin Place. 
This building had been made famous by its designer, Charles 
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Bulfinch, who had recently returned from his studies and 
travel abroad. The Society in 1793 was induced to leave its 
corner room in the upper story of Faneuil Hall and take up 
its abode in this new building. Here the Society purchased 
new quarters with the right over the stairway leading up to 
it, passing by the rooms of Boston Library Society directly 
over the Arch. Here too at various times the Society had 
sent out appeals by circular letter to the public to aid it in 
collecting desired material. Such a letter was prepared in 
1813, and appended to it was the following simple form of 
certificate of membership, the first one to be used by the 
Society: 

"At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, held at 
their room, Franklin Place, Boston, 181 

having been previously nominated agreeable to the Bye- 
Laws, was duly elected, by ballot, a Member of the Society. 

Recording Secretary." 

The letter itself, covering a little over two pages, and signed 
by the Corresponding Secretary, preceded this form. It was 
intended that this letter should "be sent always to the newly 
elected members, and to other persons occasionally as may be 
thought advisable." A form of the letter without the certifi- 
cate was also used with the latter purpose in view. Later 
in the 2o's another edition of the letter was issued in which the 
certificate preceded the circular appeal. 1 

This method probably continued until the new engraved 
diplomas were first delivered to the living membership up to 
June 25, 1835, when Gamaliel Bradford, one of the signers of 
the certificate, resigned his office of Corresponding Secretary. 
Judge Davis had declined a renomination as President in 
March, 1835, and was succeeded by Thomas L. Winthrop in 
April. The engraved diplomas mentioned in my opening para- 
graph must have been signed between June 26, 1834, and 
April 30, 1835, for at the former date "The Secretaries of the 
Society, with the Rev. Dr. Pierce, were appointed a commit- 
tee to fill up the Diplomas;" and there were no members 

1 In a note, 1 Proceedings, 230, probably prepared by Charles Deane, this 
form is wrongly indicated as the first form used. Mr. Deane had overlooked 
the form in which the certificate followed the letter. 
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elected between June 26, 1834, and June 25, 1835, on which 
date Mr. Bradford had resigned. Our copper-plate and the 
seal die produced the diplomas which were given to two of 
the ten founders of the Society who met at its initial meeting 
on January 24, 1791, one hundred and twenty-eight years ago. 
Thus by association we span the whole life of the Society. 

Diary of Daniel Willard, 1846. 

Mr. Ford read extracts from a diary of Daniel Willard, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, covering a visit to Washington in the 
summer of 1846, immediately after war had been declared 
upon Mexico. No reader of the diary would suspect that any 
political events of importance were occurring, or that the city 
was crowded by office seekers or by those who desired military 
appointment. 

Boarded at Mrs. Kirkwood's at $3. per week. Heard a Chinese 
missionary preach in the vernacular, May 10. 

Was introduced to the President, found him a very plain unas- 
suming man, though very gentlemanly. Visited the East Room 
(elsewhere described as the most splendid in the world probably) 
and the other reception rooms, viz. for foreign ministers, Mr. 
Polk's reception room, room for cabinet meetings, &c, some 5 or 6 
of them, better furnished than I have ever seen. 

Found the Vice President very polite and affable, was invited to 
partake of a desert of oranges, raisins, and almonds, with himself 
and lady. 

Secretary Buchanan is a noble looking man. 

Secretary Bancroft, very friendly and sociable. 

Postmaster General (Cave Johnson) received me very kindly. 

I have never conversed with a more pleasant and gentlemanly 
personage than John C. Calhoun. 

Was much pleased with the venerable John Quincy Adams, full 
of wisdom and kindness. Introduced myself to him as a New 
Englander, a descendant of the Pilgrims. 

John Quincy Adams has rented a slip in the 2d presbyterian Ch. 
Washington, ever since 1822; pays $40, a year, besides occasional 
donations. In 1820 he loaned that church $1200. Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith is now their Minister. Mr. Adams sometimes attends 
at the Capitol Sabbath mornings — where preaching was had when 
Congress was in session, the service being performed by two 
chaplains. 
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The tallest man in Congress is John Wentworth of Illinois. The 
most corpulent member of Congress is Dixon H. Lewis, Senator 
from Alabama. The smallest member, Judge [Stephen A.] Douglas 
of Illinois. 

Hears Gough deliver a very solemn temperance Address, proving 
that the intemperate man violates every one of the ten command- 
ments. Visits the Navy Yard, Penitentiary and arsenal. Rev. 
Donelan says he has in his charge 6000 souls, and if any of them 
should die and he not be there to administer the sacrament to 
them in their last moments, they must go to H. 15 omnibus run 
daily from Washington to Georgetown, each averaging about 7 
trips a day, fare 12}^ cents. 

The President is presbyterian, Dallas, the Vice President, is 
Episcopalian. The Secretary of State (Buchanan) is a presbyterian 
of the old school. The Secretary of the Treasury (Walker) was 
said to prefer Methodism. Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy was a 
unitarian, and Marcy, of the War Department was a Baptist. 
Cave Johnson was " doubtful" Judge Mason, Calhoun, Berrien, 
Reverdy Johnson and Archer were Episcopalians; Benton and Crit- 
tenden were Presbyterians; Mangum a Baptist, and Colquitt was, 
or had been a Methodist preacher. Daniel Webster "lately com- 
muned with the Episcopal church," and he noted "a favorable 
change in his appearance" As Adams attended church at the 
Capitol in the morning and the Presbyterian church in the after- 
noon, some doubt existed on his exact faith. The Chaplain of the 
House (Tustin) stated that as near as he could ascertain Adams 
was an Arian, not a Unitarian. 

George Washington Parke Custis, said to be the owner of 
74,000 acres of land in Virginia, (though the Mt. Vernon tract was 
only 1 100 acres,) remembers that Washington was systematic in 
every thing he did; always retired at 9, arose at 4, made his own 
fire in the morning, when at home would invariably come to dinner 
at a quarter before 3, sit down to dine precisely at 3. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Dr. Warren 
and Mr. Wendell. 
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MEMOIR 



OF 



HENRY MORTON LOVERING 

By WILLIAM VAIL KELLEN. 



Henry Morton Lovering was a native and life-long resi- 
dent of Taunton, Massachusetts, where he was born on July 
28, 1840, and where he died on January 28, 1918. He was the 
son of Willard Lovering and Sarah (Morton) Lovering. On 
his father's side he traced his descent from Lieut. Griffin 
Crafts of Roxbury, who was a member of the Winthrop Com- 
pany that came over in 1630, and from one Robert Loverain 
said to have arrived in this country in or about 1700. His 
maternal grandfather was Gov. Marcus Morton, whose immi- 
grant ancestor, George Morton, came to Plymouth in the Ann 
in 1623. Young Lovering was fitted for college at Bristol 
Academy, and, following the example of many of the youth of 
the Old Colony of that day and earlier, he entered Brown 
University. His grandfather, Gov. Marcus Morton, had grad- 
uated from that Institution in the Class of 1804, and his uncle, 
Chief Justice Marcus Morton of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, in the Class of 1838. 

Upon his graduation from Brown in 1861, Henry Morton 
returned at once to Taunton and entered upon a successful 
career as a manufacturer in association with his father and 
two older brothers. Thenceforward his whole life was linked 
with that of Taunton and devoted unceasingly to furthering 
the best interests of that thriving city. Eventually he became 
treasurer of the Whittenton Mills and remained in that posi- 
tion during his active business life. These mills were first 
managed by the father as agent for the owner, and were then 
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purchased by father and sons and developed into a great manu- 
facturing plant. A typical New Englander in appearance 
and habit of mind, quiet almost reticent, but of uncommon 
good sense and judgment, he steadily grew in the good opin- 
ion of his business associates and fellow citizens, until he be- 
came a leading, if not the first citizen of Taunton. 

Besides his connection with the Whittenton Mills, he was 
associated officially with many other local corporations, busi- 
ness, charitable and public-service alike. He was President 
of the Taunton National Bank; President of the Old Colony 
Manufacturing Company; a trustee of the Taunton Savings 
Bank; a director of the Taunton Dye Works and Bleach- 
ery Corporation and of the Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company; a trustee of the Morton Hospital; and organizer 
and sometime owner of the Taunton Street Railroad until its 
absorption in a combination of street railways. All these 
business interests were, however, far from holding him exclu- 
sively to the neglect of public and private matters which he 
regarded as quite or more important. 

While still a young man he served, from 1868 to 1872, as 
a member of the city council, first in the Common Council, 
and, during the last of these years on the Board of Aldermen. 
Beginning with 1876, he became a member of the newly 
created Board of Water Commissioners and assisted over a 
long series of years in developing a pure and adequate water 
supply for the city. He served in all thirty-seven years as a 
Water Commissioner, for twenty-seven of them as President 
of the Board. 

Mr. Lovering was a devout member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and an indefatigable worker in parish and 
diocese. He was a communicant of St. Thomas's Church and 
served it continuously for fifty-four years as Vestryman, Ju- 
nior Warden and Senior Warden. For many years also dur- 
ing this long period he acted as parish treasurer. Still he 
found time to do missionary work outside the parish. In 
December, 1863, he started in another part of the city a 
Sunday School, out of which in three years grew St. John's 
Parish. He acted as Superintendent of this Sunday School 
for twelve years and officiated as lay reader for the new parish 
until a rector could be installed. He further aided the new 
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parish in securing a suitable lot and in helping it to build 
thereon a fine and commodious church. In 1894, he assisted 
in organizing the Archdeaconry of New Bedford for the super- 
vision of missionary work in that part of the State, in prose- 
cuting which he ever took an active interest. He further 
represented St. Thomas's Parish in the annual Diocesan Con- 
vention for over thirty years. He was also sent as a delegate 
to successive convocations of the newly created Province of 
New England, and in addition served it as treasurer from its 
organization. In the spring of 1907, he was chosen a lay 
deputy by the Diocesan Convention to the Triennial Con- 
vention to be held in October of that year at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and was in attendance throughout the session. Again 
in 1 9 10 and 19 13, he attended in the same capacity the Gen- 
eral Conventions, held in the former year in Cincinnati and 
in the latter in New York. 

Mr. Lovering was for many years an active and useful mem- 
ber of the Old Colony Historical Society. He was a director 
of the society from January, 1892, to January, 1898, when he 
was chosen its Vice-President, serving as such until the An- 
nual Meeting of 1905. Mr. John S. Brayton of Fall River, 
the President of that society and also a member of this, died 
in October, 1904, and in the January following Mr. Lovering 
was elected his successor. Under his wise and fruitful admin- 
istration as President, the society continued to gather local 
historical material, to complete as far as possible the genea- 
logical records of Old Colony families and added to its printed 
Collections. The library of the society was so far enlarged 
as to make necessary an addition to its building. 

On May 12, 1910, Mr. Lovering was elected a member of 
this Society, a fitting recognition of his labors in promoting 
the study of local history. He came occasionally to the meet- 
ings of this Society and showed his appreciation of his mem- 
bership by gifts of historical material. 

Mr. Lovering was survived by his wife, Isabel (Morse) 
Lovering,' and by three daughters, Mabel, wife of Horatio 
Hathaway, Jr., of Dedham, Dorothy, wife of A. Loring Swasey 
of Taunton, and Charlotte M. of Taunton, who was unmarried. 
Two other children died before him, Edith, wife of T. Hartley 
Merrick of Philadelphia, and Henry Morton Lovering, Jr. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

REGINALD HEBER FITZ 

By HENRY PICKERING WALCOTT. 



Reginald Heber Fitz was born in Chelsea on May 5, 1843, 
the son of Albert and Eliza Roberts, daughter of Allen Nye 
of Sandwich. 

The first of the family in this country was Robert Fitts, or 
Fitz, one of ten original settlers at Salisbury, at a date as 
early as 1639. The family subsequently removed to Ipswich 
and has been in the succeeding generations in its various 
changes of residences an essentially Essex County family. 
The emigrant ancestor's home appears to have been at Tavi- 
stock in Devonshire. 

With few exceptions the occupations of the family have 
been in business pursuits. 

Albert Fitz was at one time secretary to Daniel Webster at 
Washington, and at the time of his death at Aux Cayes, Haiti, 
in 1852, a consular agent of the United States for various 
ports in the West Indies. 

Reginald was, by the early death of his father, thus largely 
dependent for his education and training upon an energetic 
and devoted mother. He was prepared for college at the 
Chauncy Hall School, entered Harvard in i860 and was grad- 
uated with the class of 1864. In the fall of 1864 he began the 
study of medicine under Professor Jeffries Wyman at Cam- 
bridge and at the same time attended the lecture courses of 
the Harvard Medical School, where he received his degree in 
1868. During the year previous to this event he had served 
as one of the House Physicians at the Boston City Hospital. 
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Jeffries Wyman and J. B. S. Jackson, Professor of Path- 
ological Anatomy in the Medical School, were kindred spirits 
of the highest scientific attainments and pre-eminently quali- 
fied to impart to this eager and receptive pupil some of their 
own broad, scientific views in the study of the disease proc- 
esses in the human body, and it is undoubtedly to them that 
Fitz owed the direction of his studies which led to his brilliant 
later contributions to the science and art of medicine. 

When Dr. Fitz sailed for Europe after receiving his medical 
degree he had received only the somewhat meagre amount of 
medical instruction which could be obtained at that time in 
one of the best schools of the country, but he carried with him 
good health, unusual intelligence and an indomitable industry. 
After a short stay in Dresden, devoted to a study of the Ger- 
man language, he went on to Vienna and began his work in 
the medical school there. For more than thirty years stu- 
dents from all parts of the world had been drawn there by 
the teachings of Rokitansky, Skoda and a number of distin- 
guished specialists. Under Rokitansky pathological anatomy 
was taught as a purely descriptive science, but with a wealth 
of material not to be found elsewhere and with descriptions of 
the appearances to the naked eye which are models of accu- 
racy and condensation. 

It was Skoda's task to predict during the life of the patients 
the pathological changes which might be found by his asso- 
ciate at the post-mortem examination. It is superfluous to 
add, except for the benefit of those who are not members of 
the medical profession, that Skoda was one of the great clini- 
cians of the world and made fewer mistakes than some of his 
celebrated fellow teachers. 

But the glory of the Vienna school was already on the wane 
and Fitz went to Berlin to study in the new school of path- 
ological anatomy founded by Rudolf Virchow. No name de- 
serves a higher place in the medical sciences than that of 
Rudolf Virchow. His genius created a new conception of 
pathological anatomy and his cellular pathology is one of the 
great contributions made to science in the nineteenth century. 

In Virchow's laboratory were gathered many eager students 
who became leaders in many departments of medical science, 
and in this group Fitz soon found himself at home. He pub- 
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lished at this time in Vir chow's Archives, volume 51, an ar- 
ticle on the changes in cartilages of the bronchi. This was the 
first article of importance he published and was marked, as 
were his subsequent articles, by careful analysis, clear and 
concise statement and conservative conclusions. He learned 
here methods and ideals which he kept throughout his life. 
He followed always with great interest the work of the men 
he learned to know at this time. Few men knew German 
medical literature as well as he, following not only the con- 
temporary literature, but reading the earlier authors as well. 

He returned from Europe in 1870 and began the practice of 
his profession in Boston, and soon after was appointed micro- 
scopist at the Massachusetts General Hospital and instructor 
in pathological anatomy at the Harvard Medical School, and 
at once received the recognition which his native ability and 
education had fairly earned. He was a physician at the Bos- 
ton Dispensary from 187 1 to 1882. In 1887 he was elected one 
of the visiting physicians of the Massachusetts General .Hos- 
pital and held this office until 1908, when his retirement took 
place under the rules of the Hospital, which set an age limit 
of sixty-five years to holders of this office. He became a mem- 
ber of the board of consultation, and until the end of his life 
was a frequent and helpful visitor at the Hospital. 

In 1873 he was made assistant professor of pathological 
anatomy in the Medical School, promoted to a full professor- 
ship in 1878, was Shattuck professor of pathological anatomy 
1879 to 1892, was elected Hersey professor of the theory and 
practice of physic in 1892, and retained this important office 
until 1908 when, by reason of the termination of his service 
at the Hospital, he resigned and his resignation was accepted 
and he was elected professor emeritus. 

The inevitable influence of the study of pathology upon the 
teaching and practice of medicine is well illustrated by the 
three remarkable men who were recognized authorities in this 
branch of medicine during the second half of the last century, 
Drs. J. B. S. Jackson, Calvin Ellis and R. H. Fitz. Dr. Jack- 
son, one of the early students in the great French medical 
school in the first third of the last century, brought home 
with him a knowledge and enthusiasm in the pursuit of path- 
ological anatomy which slowly found due recognition here. 
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His interest in this department was lifelong, and his success 
in it can still be found in the collections in the Warren Mu- 
seum, in the grateful testimony of a generation of students, 
and the warm regard of all who were associated with him. 

Dr. Calvin Ellis, fresh from a later school of pathology, 
that of Rokitansky, served in his turn the Massachusetts 
General Hospital as pathologist and later visiting physician, 
the medical school as professor of clinical medicine and dean 
of its faculty, in which position he assisted in that great re- 
form through which the school attained its present high place. 
He was also a wise and generous benefactor of the medical 
school and of the college. 

It was quite in order then that Dr. Fitz should in the next 
generation again bring a later and more complete pathology 
to the service of a broader medicine. 

Dr. Fitz became a teacher of medicine at a very interesting 
epoch in the history of the Harvard Medical School. Presi- 
dent Eliot had begun those changes in the teaching of medi- 
cine which soon placed this school at the head of all similar 
institutions in the country. In his own words, "the school 
had entered on two policies of the utmost significance, first, 
the teaching of the sciences on which medicine depends by 
the laboratory method, and secondly, the employment as 
teachers of these sciences of men who were not to be practi- 
tioners of medicine." 

Throughout the thirty-eight years of his service as a teacher 
of medicine and member of the faculty he showed the same 
consistent qualities of temperament, conservative, critical, not 
overready to accept a novel proposal but quite willing to 
listen to argument and equally ready to make answer. His 
careful and regular business habits, his patient attendance at 
faculty meetings, gave him a very large share in the affairs of 
the school and so commended him to President Eliot as to 
win this cordial estimate: "Dr. Fitz was an admirable student 
and teacher of clinical medicine and a skilful and sagacious 
practitioner; but the most beneficent and most durable work of 
his life was his large contribution to the better conduct of 
medical education and the advancement of the medical 
profession through his services to the Harvard faculty of 
medicine." 
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Dr. W. S. Thayer of Johns Hopkins Hospital, a student at 
the medical school during Dr. Fitz's term of service, has made 
an attractive sketch of his honored teacher: 

It is not far from thirty years ago, though it seems but yester- 
day, that we sat in the precipitous amphitheatre of the then new 
school building on Boylston Street, and listened to his brilliant 
talks. No one who heard those remarkable lectures could have 
failed to carry away a deep impression of the strength, the ability, 
the learning of the man. They were remarkable lectures, remark- 
able in form and in substance; models of clear and precise expo- 
sition, admirably delivered in language, every faceted word of 
which seemed to have been so chosen that it and it alone, could 
fill its place; stimulating hours which gave to many of us a lasting 
realization of the importance of precision and accuracy in obser- 
vation and thought and expression. 

By nature of a careful and judicious temperament, he was a 
strong man, and had the strong man's love of discussion, argument, 
opposition. Just and tenacious of his opinions as a strong man 
should be, his firm mind was not easily shaken. But firm though 
his mind was, it was ever open to recognize and welcome and em- 
brace the new truth. This very attitude of apparent opposition 
was one of Fitz's most stimulating qualities, inciting his associate, 
whether student or colleague, to keener and more efficient effort. 

This most instructive and valuable habit was trying to some 
oversensitive colleagues. But Fitz was consistent; he did not 
spare himself. While yet pathologist at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, he used to visit patients in the surgical wards on 
whom abdominal section was to be performed, in order that he 
might compare his bedside observations with the results of surgical 
investigation. His opinions he was always willing to express, far 
more willing, sometimes, than those in attendance upon the pa- 
tient. This habit must have been of great value to him as a con- 
sultant in later years; as an example to the house officers it was 
invaluable. 

Fitz's peculiar keenness of intellect inspired, at first in certain 
of his students, an admiration and respect not untinctured with 
fear. But the element of fear dissolved into love with the first 
personal contact. 

How simple and gracious was his reception of the student who, 
perhaps, with some misgiving, sought his counsel in private. His 
unfailing kindness and thoughtfulness, his friendly interest and 
wise advice so freely and generously given, meant more to some of 
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us than words can express. To not a few of his students, his teach- 
ing and example were the great inspiration of their school days, 
and to most of these men this inspiration has been a lasting and 
a growing influence. 

Following a custom long established in the older countries, 
of honoring a distinguished teacher by bringing together in a 
volume original investigations performed by his pupils, such a 
collection was made by his former house pupils at the hospi- 
tal and assistants in his department at the medical school, 
and in 1908 a stately volume was dedicated to him contain- 
ing some twenty-five articles of sterling merit, the results of in- 
vestigations in nearly the whole field of medicine. A great 
teacher lives more surely by the excellence of his students than 
by any other monument that can be built for him, and this 
honor Dr. Fitz has earned. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Fitz's high academic achievement 
and his notable hospital service, his lasting fame will rest 
upon what he taught his brother practitioners. 

Appendicitis has become a household word and the layman 
talks glibly enough about the appendix; but before 1886 the 
only knowledge he would have possessed would have been 
that someone had died of perityphlitis and that no skill in 
medicine could have saved the patient — surgery was not to 
be thought of . 

At a meeting of the Association of American Physicians at 
Washington on June 18, 1886, Fitz read a paper upon " Per- 
forating Inflammation of the Vermiform Appendix, with 
Special Reference to its Early Diagnosis and Treatment." 

No longer ago than the year 1873 Dr. Bull of New York, 
one of the great surgeons of the day, published the records of 
sixty-seven cases of this disease, then known by a different 
name from that now in vogue, of which 32 or 48 per cent 
perished, and it may well be understood why another equally 
well-known surgeon of that day said of the malady, "The 
prognosis is bad, the end is generally death." 

The results of this paper by Dr. Fitz were almost immedi- 
ate. The connection between inflammation beginning in the 
appendix and extending to other parts of the abdomen ex- 
plained many of the hitherto obscure ravages of disease in 
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this part of the body, and the fateful words "inflammation of 
the bowels" which so often terrified the household are rarely 
heard. 

Dr. Fitz, a conservative physician, was nevertheless the 
advocate of a method of treatment which then appeared to be 
amazingly radical: in his own words, "If after the first twenty- 
four hours from the onset of the severe pain, the peritonitis 
is evidently spreading, and the condition of the patient is 
grave, the question should be entertained of an immediate 
operation. If any good results are to arrive from such treat- 
ment it must be applied early." 

In the opinion of the conservative practitioners such a 
statement could only emanate from some enthusiast so fond 
of operative surgery that he paid little regard to the life of his 
patient. To-day no responsible physician would be justified 
in taking any other position; in fact an even shorter period 
than Dr. Fitz's twenty-four hours would be found to be 
customary. 

The pages of the medical journals of that day were filled 
with arguments and discussions, with questions of treatment 
and histories of cases of appendicitis. Dr. Fitz came out of 
the contest triumphant in the principles which he had so 
clearly set forth and brought it about that our practitioners 
of medicine were years in advance of the rest of the world in 
their understanding of the disease and their skill and success 
in treating it. It is impossible to state in numbers the lives 
saved; they are beyond computation, but there is probably 
not one family represented in this Society that has not good 
reason to be grateful to some surgeon who has learned the 
lesson taught by Dr. Fitz, and used it to preserve a precious 
life. 

It is rare that more than one great discovery falls to the 
lot of any medical man. The frequent occurrence of the 
diseased appendix, the general success of the operation for its 
removal have attracted more attention than has been given to 
his Middleton-Goldsmith lecture of 1889, the subject of which 
was "Pancreatitis," or acute inflammation of the pancreas. 

Though some work had been done in this field, yet our 
knowledge of the essential nature of the disease processes was 
slight and unsatisfactory. The analysis of the carefully gath- 
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ered pathological specimens, the critical consideration of the 
clinical histories, and the deductions inexorably drawn from 
them make this work a masterpiece of medical logic. 

It has never attracted as much attention as the earlier work 
but is in no way inferior to it. The difficulties of the problem 
had an attraction for Dr. Fitz which led him on more than 
one public occasion to return to the topic. Thus, in 1903, he 
again read a paper upon pancreatic disease before the Sixth 
Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. He re- 
viewed the work of the fourteen years which had passed since 
the original paper, and mentioned in the following words the 
principal authors of the day who had discussed this subject: 
" These are the authors now to be consulted for classified 
knowledge of the questions under consideration. From them 
is to be learned in what respects the clinical characteristics of 
pancreatic diseases are now more sharply defined than in the 
day of Friedrich and his predecessors." Of himself, the mas- 
ter, he makes no mention. 

It is noteworthy that a physician should have done so 
much to increase the province of the surgeon at the expense 
of purely therapeutic measures. It is perhaps more remark- 
able from the fact that Dr. Fitz had on more than one occa- 
sion criticised vigorously the tendency of some of his brother 
practitioners to resort to surgical interference without a due 
consideration of the probable results. This point of view is 
admirably stated in a passage from one of his published papers 
entitled "Some Surgical Tendencies from a Medical Point of 
View," which reads thus: 

The illustrations here presented are but a few from the border- 
land of medicine and surgery and it is unnecessary and perhaps 
undesirable to extend them indefinitely. They are not intended 
to oppose the surgeon in his persistent efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity, but to emphasize the importance of the careful study 
and selection of suitable cases. It is not to be expected that the 
practice of the healing art is to be based solely on hygiene and 
surgery, the former to prevent the latter, to relieve or cure disease, 
although this assertion so frequently has been the shibboleth of the 
last quarter of a century. The value of remedies in common use 
is sufficiently well established to permit their limitation to be recog- 
nized and progress in the future is likely to depend much more 
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upon the discoveries which shall make surgery less necessary than 
to open new fields for surgical treatment. 

Fully recognizing the marvelous benefits to humanity which 
anaesthesia and asepsis have brought about, it must be admitted 
also that these benefits are not wholly unalloyed. Operations are 
undertaken which are followed by the immediate death of the 
patient; others prove to be wholly unnecessary and still others 
leave the patient in a condition of helpless invalidism, often mak- 
ing life worse than death. 

Any operation which does not better the condition of the 
patient must be regarded as a therapeutic error, since the knowl- 
edge thus obtained shows that the operation should not have been 
performed. 

The advance of knowledge in the future should be in the direc- 
tion of limiting these unnecessary and harmful operations, for the 
wisdom of the surgeon should serve as well to restrain him from 
operating as to enable him to operate successfully. Especially to 
be cultivated for these purposes are greater accuracy in diagnosis 
and prognosis, and the more widespread knowledge of pathology 
and pathological anatomy. The surgeon will become a better ad- 
viser although the number and variety of his operations may be 
materially lessened. 

His more important papers have been mentioned, but the 
full list of addresses made by him and articles contributed to 
medical journals need not be enumerated here; they were all 
valuable and had the characteristic qualities of precision and 
compact statement. He never spoke or wrote for the purpose 
of attracting attention to himself, but always to deliver his 
message or to question some opinion with which he might not 
agree. 

It has been said in reproach of our people that there is a 
general desire to avoid controversy — a so-called good nature 
which leads to a tacit acceptance of many things which should 
not be received in silence. If this be a common fault, Dr. 
Fitz was certainly exempt from it. He accepted no state- 
ment which could not be adequately defended and he made 
none which he was not prepared to maintain. 

He received all the honors to which a medical man can 
legitimately aspire both in this country and abroad. He was 
President of the Society of American Physicians and in 1907 
was President of the Congress of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
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highest honor that can be given to a physician on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

He received the degree of LL.D. from Harvard in 1905, was 
a member of the American Society of Arts and Sciences and 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. On his retiring from 
the school and the hospital there came to him a greater free- 
dom for other occupations than he had hitherto had, and one 
of the fruits was a contribution to our medical history which 
deserves more than a passing notice. This was a paper printed 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin in 191 1 under the title 
"Zabdiel Boylston, Inoculator, and the Epidemic of Small- 
pox in Boston, 1721." The name of Boylston has a large and 
honored place in the annals of Harvard. Few who have sat 
at the Barmecide repasts in Memorial Hall can ever forget 
the splendors of costume which distinguished the members of 
one generation of this family of college benefactors. John 
Quincy Adams, with perhaps some of the partiality of a rela- 
tive, paid the following tribute to the family in his inaugural 
oration when installed Boylston professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in June, 1806: "A name which, if public benefits can 
impart a title to remembrance, New England will not easily 
forget; a name to the benevolence, public spirit and genuine 
patriotism of which this University, the neighboring metropo- 
lis and this whole country have long had and still have many 
reasons to attest; a name less distinguished by stations of 
splendour than by deeds of virtue and better known to 
this people by blessings enjoyed than by favours granted; 
a iiame in fine, which if not encircled with the external 
radiance of popularity brightly beams with the inward lustre 
of beneficence.' ' 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston and his relation to the introduction of 
inoculation of smallpox became the subject of Dr. Fitz's study. 
The accounts given by contemporaries of this most important 
advance in preventive medicine were most confused, partly 
from the intense hostility of Boylston's medical rivals, who 
easily excited the public, always hysterical in the prevalence 
of serious epidemics, and even now not always inclined to 
listen to reason; and in part because the immeasurably greater 
discovery of va.ccination has reduced inoculation to a matter 
only of historical interest. 
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Dr. Fitz undertook the task of unravelling the tangled skein; 
he did it thoroughly and has given a most interesting narra- 
tion of this episode in our first successful attempt in the prac- 
tice of preventive medicine. 

It is well that we should not forget what an epidemic of 
smallpox meant in Boylston's time, and this is the story of 
the year 1752 in Boston. Of the 15,734 inhabitants of the 
town 1,800 fled through fear of the smallpox; of those left be- 
hind 7,653 had smallpox; of these 2,109 were inoculated. The 
mortality among those not inoculated was one in ten or eleven, 
while of the inoculated only one in sixty-eight died. In Eng- 
land, under Sutton and his assistants, between the years 1764 
and 1766, nearly 20,000 persons were inoculated with but 
three deaths. 

Few better examples can be found in our medical literature 
of a simple but very effective presentation of the results of a 
study of original authorities. It is thoroughly in keeping with 
the author's weightier productions. There is no attempt at 
fine writing, though this first successful alleviation of one of 
the great and inevitable pestilences would have been a fit ex- 
cuse. The first Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
has left on record his eulogy of Dr. Boylston, and even he, the 
most accomplished member of that great New England family, 
suffers in his stilted and pompous periods, when brought into 
comparison with the far more appropriate sentences of the 
receptive pupil of that later Boylston Professor, Francis 
James Child, the much beloved teacher and fountain of pure 
English in the days of John Quincy Adams' grandsons. 

Dr. Fitz was a scholar thoroughly versed and interested in 
medical literature and might have contributed much in the 
years of a greater leisure which he now enjoyed to this de- 
partment of medicine where he had given so good a specimen 
of his handiwork. Few physicians of the present day take 
much interest in the history of medicine; the whole conception 
of disease has been changed so radically by the scientific dis- 
coveries of the last forty years that the present and the future 
aspects of medicine fully occupy the thoughts and energies of 
the active practitioner. The capacity to observe gross ap- 
pearances, however, is no greater now than it was in the days 
of Hippocrates, and it would be a bold teacher who ventured 
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to assert that the intellect of John Hunter, or Jenner, or 
Jacob Bigelow was any less capable of correct reasoning 
within the limits established by the scientific knowledge of the 
age than the director of the latest biological laboratory. 
Another production which shows the same good literary qual- 
ity is the touching memoir of his intimate friend through 
many years, that great surgeon, Maurice H. Richardson, who 
did more than any other of his day to turn to fortunate use 
his associates' indications for surgical treatment. 

Like all biographies that have a living interest, it reveals 
the deep sympathies between these two men apparently so 
unlike, and gives indirectly evidence of an underlying simi- 
larity of tastes and character. Both sprang from sound New 
England stock, each made his own career with little help 
from others, and in the most important events of their pro- 
fessional lives the magnificent enthusiasm of the younger felt 
and did not resent the influence of the cool judgments of his 
former teacher and later associate in the hospital and in the 
college. They shared, as all strong natures do, a deep and 
abiding love of the hills and seas and woods, and found in 
the varied charms of unspoiled nature the great refreshment 
to the spirit of man. 

We shall remember him in his pleasant summer home by 
the sea at Manchester, with its wide outlook over coast and 
woodland, where he received his friends with an unstudied 
and generous hospitality. 

He pointed out with satisfaction the beauties of the sur- 
roundings, his carefully arranged plantations, and told of his 
plans for the future. 

True to his professional habits he sought the assistance of 
an art, but the art was nature itself, and the lesson of his life 
may be that he was most content in all his great accomplish- 
ments with the direction of the forces of nature rather than 
with the attempt at much active, perhaps meddlesome, inter- 
ference with them. 

He was elected a member of this Society April, 1913, and 
died in October of the same year, before accomplishing any 
of the agreeable tasks which he had proposed to himself amid 
the resources of the Society's library and collections. 

He married in 1879 Miss Elizabeth Loring Clarke, daughter 
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of Dr. Edward H. Clarke, H. C. 1841. She survives him with 
two sons and a daughter; the younger son, Reginald, H. C. 
1906, and M.D. 1909, has made a promising beginning in 
professional life and is now in the medical service of the army 
in France. 



